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‘Col. William C. Smith, rst Tennessee, 


Death of F y 

Architect died of apoplexy at head of his command 
W.C.Smith, on firing line, February 5,’’ is the dispatch 
at Manila. 


from Manila received as we go to press. 
A biographical sketch of Mr. Smith, who was one of the 
most prominent architects in the South, will appear next 
month. 


The tenth annual convention of the National 


Convention 
National Association of Builders, which will be held 
Association at Milwaukee on February 7, 8, 9 and 10, 


of Builders. recalls the advance which has been gained 


in the business methods of building contractors since the 
organization of the association and which can be said to 
be traced directly, in a large degree at least, to the influ- 
ence of that organization. The system by which local 
exchanges were organized in the different cities, and 
these in turn drawn together in one body, and through 
that guided and instructed so that each secured the bene- 
fit of the experiences and support of the whole, gives to 
this national association and those who have so long 
guided and promoted it a lasting credit and the gratitude 
of the building trades of the country. - 

There is every indication that the invest- 
ment of capital so long withheld from the 
lines of building will be resumed this year 
and that the early spring will see a greater 
demand for architectural services and building material 
than has been experienced in the past five years. No 
indication of this is stronger than the tendency to invest 
in all sorts of speculative enterprises and the lively 
demand for stocks of every description which marked the 
close of last year. This condition always succeeds mone- 
tary depression, and precedes the disposition for legiti- 
mate investments. Why the promoter should succeed in 
first inducing the investor to place his money in chimeri- 
cal schemes cannot be explained except upon the great 
showman’s conclusion that people enjoy being ‘‘ hum- 
bugged ’”’ or the natural inclination of the race to specu- 
late, but it has always been in order for the speculator to 
precede the legitimate investor. Thus we have today on 
one side the compressed air ‘‘boom’’ in which a young 
‘‘ Napoleon of Finance’’ seeks to recover his lost millions 
by inducing gullible people to invest in a mechanical 
scheme that is as perfectly feasible as the electric storage 
battery, but which will never come into general use 
because of inherent inconvenience and cost. But it will 
serve as a lever to raise a large amount of capital that 
will never bring a return in principal or interest to its 
investors. On the other hand, the demand of the people 
of a great city, that electric conductors for street cars 
shall be placed under ground is met by the corporation 
interested with the plea of impracticability simply 
because the initial installation would be costly and that 
the example would extend to other cities where they 
have similar conditions and interests. All this, however, 
is but a prelude to the legitimate investment of capital, 
which is largely in the direction of building enterprises, 
and will give to the closing year of the century a stability 
in financial investment that cannot be injured by any 
amount of stock manipulation. 


Indications 
of a Large 
Increase 
in Building. 
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BY F. W. FITZPATRICK, ARCHITECT. 


OMAN ’S influence upon our domestic architecture has been 
and is most potent; every fiber of its texture, so to 
speak, is dependent upon her, and is woven for her; and 

I am sorry to say that that influence has not been for its good. 
How and why, I shall endeavor to explain by what follows. 

That we have built some beautiful houses, I will gladly admit ; 
that we have made wonderful progress in the arrangement of the 
internals in planning, and that we have more conveniences and 
accessories to comfort and health than any other nation indulges 
in or knows about, I also cheerfully grant, and I will even add that 
no other natien builds, proportionately to the number of its people, 
as many really comfortable homes as we do, nor has any other 
nation as nearly solved the problem of getting the maximum 
house for the minimum dollars as have the Americans. Yet, 
admitting all that, I still affirm that the great majority of our 
houses, particularly the larger, more pretentious and costlier, are 
very far from beautiful — putting it mildly-—and that 99 per cent 
of our ‘flats’? and ‘‘rows”’ are positively hideous. 

The small frame and beautifully beshingled houses are trivial 
offenses. They are generally cozy, burn easily and will hardly 
become matters of history. It is the big fellows, the fine, palatial 
mansions costing anywhere from $20,000 to $100,000, and those 
other aforesaid flats and rows, costing as much and more, the cap- 
ital sins in brick, those that are liable to stand for some time, that 
I would have you weep over and wear sackcloth and ashes for. 

We all know that a nation’s progress and civilization is gauged 
largely by its buildings. Are we willing to stand by that test, and 
and are we ready to place our general run of houses and our 
stereotyped flat in the balance to be weighed? Allah forbid ! 

Many causes are contributory to this deplorable condition of 
our domestic architecture. 

The Government, from which all blessings should flow, does 
not offer us the brilliant examples of art that other governments 
place before their architects, and which act not only as prototypes 
for monumental structures, but as incentives to better work all 
along the line. Since about the time when our National Capitol 
and the Treasury and the Executive Mansion were erected, it is a 
lamentable fact that our Government buildings have been, with 
rare exceptions indeed, notably poor specimens of art. Our legis- 
lators have been so busy with the tariff, or with monetary issues, 
or what not, that, until recently, they have completely ignored the 
arts. True, they have appropriated vast sums of money for build- 
ings; but it mattered not how those buildings were built, provided 
only they fulfilled the ‘‘ practical ’’ requirements of the service. 

Another cause, and perhaps one of the principal ones, is that 
our nation is an essentially commercial one, and has not time to 
dally with anything that cannot be weighed by the dollar scale. 
And yet it did take such a lively interest in the Architectural 
Exhibition of 1893, the ‘‘ World’s Fair,’’ that I am led to believe 


that, after all, the principal fault lies with the architects them- 
selves. The people are willing to be cultivated, but cultivators are 
conspicuously lacking. 

The average man does not consult an architect as he does his 
doctor or his lawyer; he directs him as he would his commonest 
employe, and seeks the one who will do the most work — irre- 
spective of the quality of that work —for the least money, as he 
would give employment to a porter or a messenger. 

But in this respect woman is the greater sinner, for a man may 
fall so far from grace as to state that he would like such or such a 
kind of house, and may even deign to discuss it with his archi- 
tect; but woman, No! She would scorn the act; she must have 
a Queen Anne cottage or a Colonial mansion with a gable like Mrs. 
Smith’s and chimneys like Mrs. Jones’. Her mind is positively 
made up, and there is no use trying to change it; she thinks she 
is right, and, alas! knows by long experience that she can find 
some architect who will be only too willing to do anything she 
wants, even to the building of a Grecian portico on a Chinese 
pagoda. 

A friend of mine, who has not yet lost all artistic sentiment, 
did lose a very good commission a while ago because he positively 
declined to copy an old castle a lady had seen in Scotland, and 
wanted to duplicate its front upon a sixty-foot city lot. Imagine 
aturreted and battlemented stronghold that one naturally asso- 
ciates with oak forests, a moat, drawbridge and other such trim- 
mings, transplanted into a city street, or, at least, only ten feet 
away from it, and with party walls! 

Architecture is one of the grandest of professions, certainly the 
finest of the arts. Its practitioners are supposed to, or at least 
should, devote many years of their lives to study. Nature should 
have endowed them with her choicest gifts of taste, judgment and 
inspiration. They should know and feel, as far as domestic archi- 
tecture is concerned, just what sort of a house is best suited to the 
wants of a client (when once those wants are thoroughly explained 
by the latter), and how that house, so arranged and within the 
limit of cost established by the client, should be built to harmonize 
in style, color and shape with its surroundings. City or country, 
elevated or upon a level, in a background of trees or bare and 
isolated, these conditions make wonderful differences in what an 
architect ought to put upon a lot. How few of the guild know or 
care anything about such considerations! Many enter our ranks 
for the same reason that many take to the ministry—because it is 
so easy to get in —and are no more fitted by nature for the work 
than most women are to follow the plow. These simply butcher 
a house —chop off so much at so much a pound. 

Others there are who are fairly endowed by nature, but have 
been too anxious to begin real work, or were debarred by lack of 
means from devoting the necessary time to study and prepara- 
tion—bright fellows, but full of misguided originality—and these, 
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without the slightest thought for the special requirements of a 
problem, or even without viewing the lot they are to build upon, 
want you to let them put up some pet original scheme—probably 
a wonderfully picturesque but awfully misplaced affair. Architects 
of this class are mostly to blame for the kaleidoscopic effects of 
our streets. I use the adjective reservedly and so far only as it 
refers to variety of colors, and not in any sense to any symmetry, 
for of the latter our streets are absolutely innocent. Where else 
than in our cities do you see twenty feet of yellow, then thirty of 
red, then brown and green, and then more yellow brick with black 
stripes ? 

The average man, who has acquired enough of this world’s 
goods to justify him in building a home, is usually so busy trying 
to add to his store of aforesaid goods that he turns over all the 
responsibility and care of building that home to his “better 
half’? —whether his absolute abdication is always voluntary or 
not is another matter; however that may be, it is Madame who 
“directs”? the architect, keeps things stirred up, changes the 
location of closets, and piles up ‘‘extras” generally. 

I have said that her sins were mostly of excusable ignorance ; 
I will even add that woman knows less about architecture than 
she does about anything else. She has the greatest respect for 
the canons of religion, and bows most abjectly before those of 
fashion, even to the wearing of huge sleeves and hats, though she 
be small and stout, obeying the slightest mandate of the tyrant. 
Society’s decrees and the observance of /es convenances are also 
sacred to her, but in architecture she recognizes no laws; her will 
and her whims must reign supreme. She does not seem to know 
that she has no more right, legally or morally, to compel us to 
look upon absurdities and freaks in buildings than she has to ride 
over us upon the public thoroughfares. She never once stops to 
think that she is in duty bound, as a good citizen, to help beautify 
our streets and contribute to the general good by elevating the 
general taste. She firmly believes that it is altogether a matter of 
personal, untrained and unbridled taste, and in that notion is she 
most ably seconded by her so-called architect ; and they together, 
alas! too frequently, erect such original structures as should, by 
the contemplation thereof, bring tears of anguish to the eyes of 
even a bronze lion ! 

Inside her house she shines more radiantly. She rarely affects 
any particular style of decoration, but goes in for dainty hangings, 
odd furniture and daring color effects that are generally happy, 
and she is as much of an improvement upon her grandmother in 
that direction as she is a retrograde from grandma’s standard in 
that other direction — architecture. This gratifying condition of 
affairs in matters of internal decoration and furnishing is largely 
due to the various periodicals devoted to woman’s interests. They 
have scattered the seeds of good taste more widely than has any 
other agency, and are indeed a power. May their good work go 
on! They have raised the standard of womanhood, have helped 
woman in domestic matters, have expounded matters of hygienic 
importance that she never dreamed of before, and have clearly 
demonstrated to her, in three chapters, just how she should 
manage a husband—why, they’ve ‘“‘done her a heap o’ good,” 
and are now beginning her education in matters ‘‘decorative.”’ 
I would but ask that they go a step farther and continue their 
good work in matters architectural. It is so much better and 
quicker to teach her that way than it is to let her drift, yes, 
merely drift, into the right channel, as she eventually will, of 
course, by the slow process of time. 

Of recent years our Government has begun to mend its ways. 
It has given us a Congressional Library that can be reckoned 
among the gems of the world, and that goes very far as an amende 
honorable for having inflicted such structures as the Pension 
Bureau and the State, War and Navy buildings upon the country. 
Nor has it stopped upon the exterior of that building, either ; it is 
actually having the interior decorated by real live artists— Will 
Low, Dodge, Melchers and others of similar caliber. 

Two years ago, Congress surpassed itself by directing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to commission a special architect to design 
Chicago’s new and mammoth post office building, thus giving the 
Government the same advantage of selection as has a private indi- 
vidual or company, and removing the work from the influence of 
the regular department, which influence has not heretofore, at 
least, been of the very best architecturally. 

And now, under the wise interpretation given the Tarsney act 
by Secretary of the Treasury Gage, all the important government 
work will be competed for, under the same regulations as obtain 


in well managed and reputable competitions for private work, 
three competitions having demonstrated the superiority of the 
plan over past methods. 

Our Government is usually slow in entering upon reforms and 
adopting new methods. Its present action was, no doubt, brought 
about by the general and popular tendency toward better build- 
ings for state and commercial purposes, in which branches great 
strides onward have been taken during the past twenty years. 
Now, why should we lag behind in domestic architecture? Since 
woman is the especial beneficiary of that architecture, and since 
she has been its greatest tyrant heretofore, it is but meet that she 
mend her ways and become its benefactor, its disciple, and help 
in the direction of its more popular appreciation. To attain this 
end, as I have said before, I know of no quicker or better means 
than a crusade preached in type. But it cannot be through the 
daily press—that channel is clogged already with huge colored 
supplements portraying the doings of the ‘‘ Yellow Kid of Hogan’s 
Alley’ and other such classic and highly intellectual matters. 
Nor can it be through the medium of the technical journals; our 
architectural periodicals rarely reach the outer world, the general 
public, and the general public being the loser thereby. Note, 
however, the tendency lately developed, and largely by the news- 
paper syndicate systems, to quote liberally from that technical 
press —a step in the right direction. 

As for the stuff that is put upon the market in book shape, pur- 
porting to tell you all about building a house, and promising to 
‘furnish you with forty beautiful designs to select from for one 
dollar, and the details and guaranteed estimates of any one of 
those forty designs for another dollar,’’ why, ladies, such stuff is 
to be shunned as you would shun the presence of his cloven- 
hoofed highness himself! 

Do not imagine that Iam clamoring for houses built in the 
severest classic styles, nor for any arbitrary application of their 
fixed rules, nor for a servile following of the architecture of any 
particular period. We copy too much, as it is, prototypes that 
were the result of vastly different circumstances and conditions 
than we are confronted with today. Architecture, domestic or 
public, as we are practicing it now, is not a living fine art, and 
what we are doing cannot be compared, I frankly confess, with 
what other artists are doing in their several lines. We are not 
progressing, nor are we solving the new problems of our period. 
We are simply copying. Neither must you imagine that I belong 
to that altogether crazy crowd who are constantly craning their 
necks to catch the first glimpse of a dawning ‘‘ American style.” 
But I do want to see better taste displayed, particularly in our 
houses, flats and rows of tenements. Let the style be as com- 
posite as one can wish, let our young men throw in all the 
enthusiastic originality they are capable of; but no more of our 
galvanized iron (stone) fronts, our chipped-off sunset gables, our 
shingle arcades, and our intelligent and consistent way of slap- 
ping down a Swiss chalét where a four-storied pressed-brick front 
would be more appropriate, and vice versa. Let us give our 
houses a little thought; first, as to their location, their require- 
ments and their surroundings; then let them be designed 
chastely, consistently and so as not to offend good taste; then let 
us paint them, if they need painting, not with the sole object of 
using up all the paint left over from every other house, but so as 
to render them objects of pleasure to ourselves and to everyone 
who sees them —a something that blends and harmonizes with 
the surroundings — ideal homes, ornaments to our cities and steps 
toward that higher civilization we all claim to be striving for. 
And it is through woman’s most potent influence — that influence 
that has sent men to war, urged them to great deeds and built up 
nations — that I expect the realization of these hopes. Let her 
urge us to make war upon and destroy vulgarism in buildings ; 
may she spur us on to idealized designs, and may she build up 
beautiful homes and beautiful cities, thus adding jewels to the 
crown she will surely wear some day for the noble part she has 
played in the upbuilding of our nation. 


THE board of directors of the American Institute of Architects 
is taking active measures to collect matter and data, at the Octa- 
gon House, which will be interesting to the profession at large. 
The Octagon House, corner Eighteenth street and New York ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C., the permanent headquarters of the Insti- 
tute, will be open to members from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. The secretary 
or his assistant will be on hand and will be pleased to aid visiting 
members in making their stay pleasant. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF FORM-DESIGN IN APPLIED 
ART.* 


BY HUGH STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A. 


ATERIALITY is the law which prescribes that the forms of 
objects shall be such as will best suit the materials of 


which they are intended to be made. Each material has 
its own special qualities —its capabilities and its limitations —and 
these should be compared and considered by the artist in every 








FIG. I9. FIG. 20. 


design, so that he may glorify his material ; not treating it as if he 
wished he had other material to work with, but making the most 
of the possibilities that he possesses. Materials should be worked 
in the manner that appears to be required by their characteristic 
qualities —i.e.,in the manner in which it is easiest to produce 
the best effect or result, or as a craftsman in each material would 
bound his efforts in each by the technical limitations of each; 
and, though occasionally some work may be produced, for an 
exhibition, by a clever craftsman, which may violate all consid- 
erations of the characteristics of the material — yet the observer 
perceives that the principal and chief intention may be (though 
not admitted)—to produce a four de force which shall surprise 
the ignorant and advertise the craftsman — rather than the artist’s 
desire to make one more beautiful object in the world; and he 
will assess its value accordingly. The writer who pleads for 
sobriety in technic 
aM ay may be sneered at 
'D inti jy tetas Ed by the ambitious 
a Pao 6ccraftsman, who 
f? may further assert 
that he has used 
his material in a 
certain manner; 
and therefore he 
has demonstrated 
the possibility of 
thus working; but 
he may be re- 
minded that, while 
all things may be lawful, some are not expedient, and that, just as 
there is only ‘‘one step from the sublime to the ridiculous,’’ so 
vulgarity ever dogs the steps of the ambitious selfseeker. 

The characteristic qualities of each individual material must 
be studied. Detail which is suitable to a// materials equally, is 
thereby unsuitable (in the highest and most artistic degree) to 
any particular one. Without pretending to give an exhaustive 
list, some of the more prominent qualities may be antithetically 
arranged, e. g.: largeness vs, smallness, of available pieces of the 
material ; tenacity vs. brittleness, in the consistency of the mate- 
rial; ductility vs. rigidity, in the elasticity of the molecular 
arrangement; fibrosity vs. crystallarity, in the texture; hardness 
vs. softness, in the surface; fineness vs. coarseness, in the cohe- 











FIG. 22. 
sion of the particles; and opacity vs. translucency, in the dia- 
scopic quality of the material. 


*Lectures delivered February 14, 21, 28 and March, 1898, before the Society 
‘Arts, London, England. Commenced in December, 1898, number. 


Largeness vs. Smallness, of the available size of the material, 
governs the design of stone walls; and the eye becomes accus- 
tomed to assess the bulk or thickness of the wall from observing 
the height of the 
courses. So, also, — 
in brick walls, with 
their string courses 
and cornices; the 
dimensions of the 
brick (2% by 4% 
by 8% inches) gov- 
ern the masses of 
the design to a \ 
great extent. Also, 
in wooden doors, 
shutters, etc.: the 
breadth of the deal board governs the width between the framing 
styles. 

Tenacity vs. Brittleness, in the consistency of the material, 
governs the design of all isolated objects. In sculpture, the dif- 
ference in the pose of the statue, between bronze and marble, is 
great. The bronze metal has great strength and tenacity ; and 
poses are practicable in this material which are quite unsuitable 
to the more brittle marble. In marble, there is no equestrian 
statue without a tree stump or simjlar adjunct under the horse 
body, e.g., in the Borghese Centaur ; while in bronze, the horse of 
Fig. 16 is supported on the legs only, and the horse of Fig. 10 
is wholly supported by the two hind legs. There is no marble 
statue with an unsupported outstretched arm that is not fractured, 
e.g., in the apoxyomenos (i.e., the athlete who is scraping his arm 
with a strigil); while the arm of Cellini’s bronze Perseus is injured ; 
and other instances might be added. The adjuncts, which often 
tax the imagination and power of the artist, are: Tree stumps, 
drapery, animals, altars, blocks indeterminate, etc.; and the prob- 
lem, when introduced, is how to ‘‘ conceal the art,” i.e., to endow 
them with some relation to the storiation of the figure or group, 
e.g., the tree in the Apollo Sauroctonos, the drapery on the Apollo 
Belvedere, the stag with the Huntress Diana, the horses of Fig. 
12, etc. In isolated architectural supports: the Candelabrum 
(Fig. 18) in the Duomo at Pietrasanta (drawn by Mr. George 


Oakeshott), which was made of the local white marble by Stagio 
Stagi, exhibits thor- 


ough knowledge of 
the material, in the 
manner in which (in 
the profiling) the 
minimum thinness 
is kept sufficiently 
thick to resist sud- 
den shocks or jars; 
and, for a similar 
reason, extreme dif- 
ferences of sectional 
area are avoided; 
thus the skotia moldings (immediately above and below the vase- 
like portion which is decorated by sphinxes and festoons) are one- 
half of the diameter of the projecting fillet (top member of the 
vase), i.e., the minimum area is not less than one-fourth of the max- 
imum. In bronze the candelabrum might be designed, as shown 
in Fig. 19, with less bulk, and with greater variety of sectional area 
(thus the corresponding skotia molding is less than one-fourth of 
the diameter of the fillet, i.e., the minimum area is less than one- 
sixteenth of the maximum). In wrought iron: the candelabrum 
might be designed, as shown in Fig. 20, with much less bulk, and 
with still greater variety of sectional area. It will be further 
observed that while the marble example is solid, the bronze is 
perforated in the tripodal base, and the wrought iron (by reason 
of the thinness of the bars that are used for the scrolls) is still 
more open (skeleton-like). Another comparison is seen in Fig. 
21, showing a bracket, supporting a shelf, in which the left-hand 
sketch shows a wrought-iron treatment; and the right-hand 
sketch shows cast iron. This bracket may be resolved into three 
factors, which are in two different kinds of strain : the horizontal 
top, and the vertical back against the wall, are in tensile strain ; 
while the oblique 
front is in com- 
pressive strain. 
In arranging the 
strength of mate- 
rial to resist each 
kind of strain, it 
may be stated that 
wrought iron is 
strong against ten- 
sile strain, and is 
weak, and in dan- 
ger of buckling, 
when used thin (as in this example) against compressive strain ; 
the material is therefore narrow along the tensional top and back ; 
but is broader along the compressed front. So also, in the right- 
hand sketch, the cast iron is (comparatively) thin along the com- 
pressed front; but is broader along the tensional top and back. 
The material is thus used, in either case, in the most advantageous 
manner. 

Ductility vs. Rigidity, in the elasticity of the molecular arrange- 
ment, governs the design of objects which are fashioned by the 
operation of hammering a metal plate. In Fig. 22 the three 
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sketches show a vase of the same capacity and general mass made 
in three different materials. The left-hand one is of clay, the 
center one is of silver, and the right-hand one is of sheet iron. 
These three sketches are typical of the three characteristic quali- 
ties of the plasticity of—the clay, the ductility of the sheet of silver, 
and the rigidity (inductility) of the iron plate. The clay receives 
shape at the hands of the potter, and the whole form is homogene- 
ous. The silver is hammered out of flat sheets into the three por- 
tions (shoulder, panse and stem), and these are joined together by 
being soldered to cast-silver moldings (termed ‘‘ mounts’’), which 
are shown in the sketch at the junctions and at the lip and foot. 
The sheet iron (generally used with a film of tin on each surface in 
the manufacture of what is mis- 
called ‘‘tinware’’? and should 
be termed ‘‘tinned-ware’’) can- 
not be hammered into spherical 
forms except at great expendi- 
ture (though it may be stamped 
by the aid of machinery); hence 
it is principally used in making 
c tt such large objects as have forms 
that are developable, i. e., can 
be made by bending in only one 
aoe direction, e. g., the cylinder and 
the cone; and it will be ob- 
served that of the four portions 
of the vase in the right-hand 
sketch the neck is cylindrical, 
and the other three portions are 
conical. 

Fibrosity vs. Crystallarity in 
the texture governs the design 
of objects made of wood, etc. 
(as typical of fibrous materials), 
and of marble, etc. (as typical 
of crystalline materials). In 
the different kinds of wood 
fibrosity and lateral cohesion 
exist in varying degrees, the 
particular kind will therefore 
be chosen according to the kind 
and amount of strain to be 
borne. In most of the woods 
which are used in architecture 
and furniture the fibers run ap- 
proximately straight and par- 
= atlel. That object will be, 
therefore, most in accord with 
the characteristic qualities of 
the material most economical and most capable of bearing strain, 
in which the framing portions are designed on straight lines. In 
Fig. 23 the three sketches show objects made of wood. In the 
center sketch of the table leg it will be observed that some of the 
fibers of the wood run through uninterruptedly from top to bot- 
tom ; and this leg will be much stronger than that of the left-hand 
sketch, the design of which is so much curved that all the fibers 
are cut across twice. So aisoin the right-hand sketch of a chair 
back, the curvauure (so dear to the mind of a shop-walker) destroys 
the continuity of the fiber in three places. The place of fracture 
is marked by small dots in each case. The above remarks are not 
intended to condemn all curves in woodwork, but only to restrain 
curvature within such limits that in all curved supports some 
portion of the fiber shall run through from top to bottom without 
interruption. Nor are they intended to condemn the use of the 
curved braces that are necessary in ship construction, for which 
purpose the parts of trees that have grown in bent attitudes are 
selected. Crystallarity is the characteristic quality of marble, and 
renders it less capable of bearing the cross-strain of a horizontal 
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beam than the compressive strain of a vertical support. In Fig. 24 
the two sketches show mantelpieces made of veined marble (which 
is weaker than homogeneous marble) with white marble reveals 


and moldings. The left-hand sketch shows the beam as being the 
same bulk as the supports (and therefore less in strength because 
of the cross-strain) ; the beam should be broader while the sup- 
port might be narrower. The 
right-hand sketch shows the 
mistake corrected; the sup- 
port in compressive strain is 
decreased, but is yet sufficient 
for its load, and the beam in 
cross-strain is increased in 
bulk and is made longer in 
order that it may (theoretic- 
ally) take some bearing from 
the adjacent wall and be bet- 
ter ‘‘bonded-in ”’ to it. 

Hardness vs. Softness, like 
fineness vs. coarseness, in the 
surface of the material, gov- 
erns the design of all objects 
that have corners, in positions 
where there is much traffic. 

Translucency vs. Opacity 
has governed the profiling of 
the moldings in Greek archi- 
tecture. Their profiles have 
resulted from the use of mar- 
ble, and are essentially suit- 
able for marble rather than 
stone in the thick cuspidate 
fillets (which would appear 
heavy in the opaque stone), 
and the deeply cut quirks 
(which were necessary to ob- 
tain the desired depth of 
shadow in the translucent 
marble). 

Imperfections of the mate- 
rial can be and are often dis- 
guised by judicious design. 
Cast iron, in the process of 
cooling, sometimes twists and becomes slightly distorted. This 
departure from the intended form is much more apparent in 
straight than in curved lines. Hence, in cases where it is desired 
to save expense, the forms will be broken up into small curves, as 
shown in the sketches of the fire-back and the coil-case, in Fig. 25. 
Terra cotta is a material which (a), cannot be made in large pieces; 
and (b), may twist slightly in the drying. Hence the manner in 
which Godfrey Sykes designed the columns in the quadrangle at 
South Kensington — arranging projecting moldings at the joints 
and high-relief drums alternately with low-relief ones to prevent 

the eye running up 
the shaft —is worthy 
of all praise. 

Rich material is 
often used in slabs 
or laminz to cover 
masses made of poorer 
material. Examples 
are seen in the prac- 
tice of veneering with 
marble or wood, and 
that of gilding with 
thin sheets of gold. 

_ This practice is, how- 
ever, so often asso- 
ciated with attempts to deceive by unscrupulous people that it 
should be used only in such a manner that no deception is pos- 
sible. Thus, in Fig. 26, the first two sketches show methods of 
applying thin slabs of marble (or the imitation of that material) 
to walls. The left-hand sketch shows the slabs, cut to the same 
size as stone blocks, and breaking joint in the same manner as the 
blocks are laid in the operation of building a wall. This may 
produce the impression that the wall is built of solid blocks of 
valuable marble, and it is directly conducive to deception. The 
center sketch shows the slabs cut to a large size and placed verti- 
cally (i. e., in such a 
manner as no wall 
is ever built) in nar- 
row slabs, which are 
alternately reversed 
so that the veining 
or ‘‘pattern”’ of the 
marble: is recipro- 
cally matched ; and 

the observer sees 
that they are veneers 
affixed to the build- 
ing for beauty of 
color, and with no 
attempt to deceive 

(as has been eloquently demonstrated by Mr. Ruskin). The 
right-hand sketch shows a wooden door, the panel of which is 
covered with four pieces of veneer, reciprocally matched. When 
the veneers, either marble or wood, have the same ‘pattern ”’ 
and are thus matched, then the observer perceives that they are 

<< slices cut from the same block, and not separate solid 
ocks. . 
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Imitation in one material of the design in another must be 
avoided. Sometimes this has arisen from veneration of the deeds 
of ancestors, asin the Egyptian pylons, the Dorian cornice, the 





FIG. 34. 





Lykian toombs, or the Indian caves; sometimes from patriotic 
motives, as in the Swiss imitations of wooden architecture that are 
made in stone and brick; sometimes from vis-inertia and indo- 
lence to save the trouble of thinking, which reason or motive will 
be avoided by every true artist. ach material has its own indi- 
vidual beauty of color or texture, and to overlook this in order to 
make it simulate the treatment of some other is one of the surest 
means to attain to vulgarity. 

Constructionality governs design, as it relates to the putting 
together or fastening together of the several portions of which an 
object is composed. The act of fastening together is termed con- 
struction. When any portion or feature is an integrdl part in the 
putting together, it is said to be constructional. And the artistic 
quality— of being designed in such a manner that the act or put- 
ting together is not hindered and the result of that act is not hid- 
den —is termed constructionality. 

The construction of any object may be: (a), acknowledged and 
glorified ; (b), ignored ; (c), supplanted ; and (d), confused. 

The acknowledgment is seen most clearly in architecture. 
The rustication of wall joints is one much-used method. It will 
be observed that when a stone block rests upon the whole of its 
under surface, the 
edges are liable to 
chip off. This is 
obviated by cham- 
fering the edges, 
making grooves, 
with the result that 
the bearing surface 
is recessed a small 
distance, and the 
chipping off is ren- 
dered impossible. 
This grooving, as 
well as preventing 
the chipping off, 
gives an artistic 
quality to the face 
of the wall, and the 
observer assesses 
the thickness of the 
wall by the distance apart and the coarseness of the grooves. The 
wall of the lower stories of a building, having more weight to sup- 
port than the wall of the upper stories, is made gradually thicker 
iu proportion to the load upon it; and this fact may be shown by 
different degrees of coarseness in the rustication, as is shown (par- 
tially) in Fig. 27. 

The string course has important functions in walls that (a) 
have floor beams resting upon them, or (b) are pierced with win- 
dows and have, therefore, alternate piers and voids. The stones 
of the course immediately under each story of floor beams should 
each be: long (for the purpose of spreading the bearing) and hard 
(that it may not break under the strain). They will come 
through to the face of the wall, and they are generally designed’ 
to project a few inches in front of the general surface, and are 
often decorated by 
means of carved 
moldings upon 
them. The stones 
of the course that 
is level with the 
window sills will 
similarly distribute 
the weight over a 
wider bearing sur- 
face when long and 
hard than if they 
were similar to the 
ordinary stones of 
the wall; and they 
also are designed 
to project, and 
decorated by mold- 
ings. Both of these 
string courses—the 
floor string and the 
pier string—are shown in Fig. 27, and also (more clearly) in 
Fig. 28. The annulet on the shaft of engaged columns and 

ilasters has constructional value. The piers of the nave arches 
in the Early English period (which were designed as if bundles 





FIG. 35. 





of columns) are connected or bound together (in appearance, and 
eften in reality) by annulets. Those shown in Fig. 29 have the 
effect of making the pilasters more an integral portion of the 
wall than if it were merely placed against the wall without them. 
The vaulting shafts in our noble Gothic cathedrals are admirable 
examples of constructionality. Each of the two sketches in 
Fig. 30 shows the interior of a nave. The right-hand sketch 
shows a wooden ceiling (under the roof ), and in this the row of 
ceiling joists is distributed (at short intervals) along the string at 
the top of the wall; and there is no special need for making (or 
suggesting) that any one part along the wall needs to be stronger 
than any other; the design is, therefore, perfectly consistent. 
The left-hand sketch shows a stone vault in which the vaulting 
ribs are gathered together to spring in groups from particular 
places between the 
clearstory windows, 
and there is, therefore, 
a need that the wall 
should be (and appear) 
stronger under these 
places; and hence the 
design of these vault- 
ing shafts. 

Disregard of con- 
structionality is shown 
in many objects, but 
one example may be 
given in the framed 
paneling, which is 
sometimes attempted 
with flush panels. 
This method does not 
acknowledge the styles, and generally, when the wood shrinks 
and the joints open, it exhibits the faultiness of the design. 

Supplanting the construction is generally perpetrated by those 
possessing more cleverness of imitation than logicality of percep- 
tion. In this breach of good taste the artist, instead of decorat- 
ing an object with some feature that he has chosen, substitutes his 
feature for the object. Thus in Fig. 31 a salad bowl is shown as 
if composed of natural cabbage leaves. There is no objection to 
natural leaves as a decoration to a bowl, but in this example the 
leaves are the bowl, i. e., they have supplanted the object they 
were intended to decorate. The sketch in Fig. 32 suggests how 
they may be used without destroying the bowl. In Fig. 33 the 
left-hand sketch shows the arm of a chair at South Kensington 
Museum, in which the dolphin is the arm; and the right-hand 
sketch shows the fish as ‘‘decorating’’ the arm. In Fig. 34 the 
harp (taken from the Irish quartering of the arms of the United 
Kingdom) is designed, as shown in the left-hand sketch, in such 
a manner that the strings must be screwed into the lower edge of 
the wing feathers of a Victory terminal figure ; and in the right- 
hand sketch the figure is shown, not as supplanting but as decorat- 
ing the harp frame. Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
examples are seen in the two Figs. 35 and 36, in one of which a 
nautilus shell (somewhat altered) serves as the lip-spout of the 
ewer; and in the other a sitting swan discharges the water 
between its wings, and (by obligingly keeping tight hold of some 
leaves in its beak) serves the function of a handle by its neck. 

In the change of the materials of which any constructional 
feature is made, there is always a danger in applying the same 
section or the same decoration to both materials. The student 
will be on safer ground if he or she change the treatment at the 
change of material. In a well-known church in South London 
there are wooden ribs which abut against stone ones, and the rib 
molding is carried through both without any break of treatment 
(in section or otherwise). In Fig. 37 the left-hand sketch shows 
a stone rib springing from a stone wall, and supporting a small 
transverse stone wall, and in the right-hand sketch (which shows 
an iron rib resting on a stone corbel, for performing the same 
duty) the change of material is emphasized, and the characteristic 
quality of each when in construction is thereby preserved. 








FIG. 37. 





PAINTS IN ARCHITECTURE.—I. 


HE province of paint in architecture is to introduce cheaply 

7 the element of color, to aid in decorative effect, and to 

increase the durability of materials. Generally speaking, 

the last-named is the most important function ; but the skill of 

the manufacturers has produced paints comprising high protective 
value, and beauty and purity of color. 

No matter what the original beauty and brilliancy of a paint, if 
it be not durable in both color and material it is unfit for use in 
architectural work. The aniline dyes, for example, offer a bewil- 
dering profusion of exquisite tones and hues, but their evanescence 
forbids their use. Some pigments also darken on exposure to the 
gases of the atmosphere, and in proportion as they are thus 
affected they are unsuitable for use where the color scheme is of 
importance. Others, through chemical instability or other in- 
herent qualities, are undurable in material and soon fail in their 
office of protection. Such paints may have other qualities which 
render them desirable, but their instability is a defect to be 
guarded against or corrected. 

The basic elements of durability in any paint are the durability 
of its component pigments and menstruum. The only available 
menstruum that is durable is linseed oil. Any paint, no matter 
how durable the other components, ceases to protect when the oil 
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is gonefrom it; hence with pigments of equal durability, the one 
carrying the largest proportion of oil makes the most durable 
paint. 

This is the foundation fact upon which paint manufacturers 
build when they make combination paints of zinc white incorpo- 
rated with white lead and barytes or other inert substances. The 
zinc white necessitates in the combination a greatly increased 
percentage of oil, while the proportion of lead, with its tendency 
to darken, to affect sensitive colors and to “‘ chalk off,” is reduced, 
and its faults are minimized. 

Many architects are accustomed to use pure zinc for inside 
work and to — a certain proportion of zinc in the finishing 
coat for outside work. Experiment has shown that for the latter 
a combination containing zinc used for all the coats yields far 
more satisfactory and durable work. 

Pure lead has a great reputation for “‘priming’’; but in this 
case, since it is used with a great excess of oil to fill the pores of 
the wood, it is more properly to be regarded as a liquid filler than 
as a paint, and the combination paints similarly diluted would 
serve the same purpose. CHARLES JOURDAIN. 





ANNUAL EXHIBITION CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL 
CLUB. 


HE twelfth annual exhibition of the Chicago Architectural 
Club, of works of architecture and the allied fine arts, will 
be held at the Art Institute, Chicago, under the auspices of 

the Chicago Architectural Club, from Tuesday, March 28, to Sun- 
day, April 16, 1899. 

This exhibition of original works, not previously shown in 
Chicago, will include architectural drawings and sketches in plan 
elevation, section, detail and perspective in all renderings ; 
projects for public and monumental work ; interior decorations 
and furnishings (sketches and samples) ; architectural and decora- 
tive glass, mosaic and metal work ; sculpture — architectural and 
decorative — models, etc.; landscape architecture. 

CALENDAR, 

Entry blanks returnable Wednesday, February 15, 1899. 

Last day for reception of exhibits, Saturday, March 11, 5 P.M. 

Press view, Monday, March 27, Io A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Opening reception, Tuesday, March 28, 8 to 11 P.M. 

Public exhibition, Wednesday, March 29, to Sunday, April 16, inclusive. 
Hours, 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Sundays, 1 to5 P.M. 

Exhibits discharged Monday, April 17. 

Attached find entry blank, which kindly fill out and return not later than 
Wednesday, February 15, 1899, to the Exhibition Committee, Henry W. Tom- 
linson, chairman, Art Institute, Chicago. Also find shipping blanks to be dis- 
played on the outside of all packages. The identification blanks must be filled 
out and secured to the back of each article contributed. More blanks may be 
had on ic apee > eee 

Exhibits addressed to the Chicago Architectural Club will be received at 
the basement of the Art Institute not laterthan 5 p.m. Saturday, March 11, 1899. 
Carriage charges to be paid both ways by the exhibitor (except from the cities 
and under the conditions named below). 

All drawings must be framed or mounted. The omission of glass is 
requested on exhibits over 2 by 3 feet. 

All accepted exhibits must remain until the close of the exhibition. 

No exhibits are to be offered for sale during the exhibition. 

The exhibition will be held in the thoroughly fireproof galleries of the Art 
Institute. The Club does not insure the exhibits. 

All handling, repacking, etc., will be done by experienced men, and the 
greatest care will be taken of all exhibits entered, but the Club will not be 
responsible for accidents. 

An illustrated catalogue will be issued, for which we reserve the right to 
reproduce any exhibit, unless specially requested not to do so. 

Such works as are selected from this exhibition by the juries of the St. Louis 
and Boston Architectural Clubs (who will hold exhibitions in the order named, 
following the close of this one), will be delivered direct to such exhibitions 
= consent of the exhibitor is expressed on the entry and identification 

anks. 

Atrangements have been made with the following firms in the cities men- 
tioned below for collecting and returning exhibits, free of charge to the owner. 
Upon receipt of the attached entry blank. not later than February 15, the Club 
will notify intending exhibitors of the day and hour when exhibits will be 
called for, and they must be ready at such time without fail : 

New York — Frederick Keppel & Co., 20 East Sixteenth street ; Philadel- 
phia — Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden. 1212 Chestnut street ; Boston — Doll & 
Richards, 2 Park place; Cleveland— (collector will be announced later); 
Detroit — E. Schilling, 47-48 Peninsular Bank building ; St. Louis— Noonan & 
Kocian, 617 Locust street. 

Jury of Admission and Hanging Committee — Dwight Heald Perkins, 
George R. Dean, Frank W. Handy, Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Howard V. D. 
Shaw, Alfred H. Granger, Irving K. Pond. 

Exhibition Committee — Henry W. Tomlinson, chairman ; H. Von Holst, 
secretary; August C. Wilmanns, treasurer; Birch Burdette Long, Clarence 
Hatzfeld, Charles A. Carr, William Eggebrecht- 


THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


N important new movement has been set on foot in the 
A Department of Architecture of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, looking toward the expansion of the 
department on general lines as distinguished from the more pro- 
fessional aspects of architecture with which it has been chiefly 
concerned. The Brooklyn Institute, with a membership. of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 persons, is one of the most remarkable 
institutions in the country. Its work is chiefly concerned with 
adult education on popular lines, and its large membership and 
rapid development are eloquent testimony to its success. The 
various departments within the Institute form independent socie- 
ties with independent organization, and are encouraged and aided 
by the Institute in every useful undertaking. 

It has been felt in the Department of Architecture that the 
scope of that department was more immediately concerned with 
the broader public, of which the membership of the Institute is 
chiefly composed, than with the professional phases of architec- 
ture, and at a recent meeting of the executive committee of the 





department, this view was formulated in the following report, 
which has been presented to the council, the general advisory 
body of the Institute : 


To the Council of the Brooklyn Institute : 

At a recent meeting of the executive committee of this department, the 
relationship of the department to the Institute and the scope of its possible 
influences were carefully and fully considered. The president pointed out 
that its present membership as given in the Year Book is 268. Of these, 
twenty-six are architects. The department in the past has undertaken to 
develop the professional aspects of architecture more fully than its relation- 
ship to the general public, although the architects have always been in the 
minority in the emeanaparpe and are now very much so, notwithstanding 
that the list includes most of the representative architects living in Brooklyn. 
The members of the architectural profession in any city necessarily form a 
small proportion of its citizens, and it appears obvious from the figures just 
quoted that the work of the department needs to be developed on a broader 
and more general basis than heretofore in order to pursue the very valuable 
work that necessarily belongs to it. Moreover, the professional side of archi- 
tecture in Brooklyn is now so ably and soadmirably represented by the Brook- 
lyn Chapter of the American Institute of Architects that professional lines 
could not be developed without coming in conflict with that professional organ- 
ization, and thus entailing rivalry that would be helpful to no one, and decid- 
edly injurious to the Institute. 

It was considered advisable, therefore, to establish a new series of com- 
mittees, which, while not conflicting with the present standing committees of 
the department, would not only represent the more general aspects of archi- 
tecture, but which would give immediate strength to the department by 
greatly increasing its membership. 

Architecture is an art and a science that touches everyone in many ways. 
It is a subject in which there is a profound popular ignorance and in which 
there is urgent necessity for a wide dissemination of information. The clergy 
are interested in its ecclesiastical side, and more than any other body of our 
citizens are directly and personally responsible for the erection of many of 
our most important buildings. The householder is interested in the construc- 
tion of his dwelling; the storekeeper in the erection of his shop or office 
building. The women are interested not only in their houses and their 
arrangement, but also in their decoration and furniture. sean people are 
legitimately interested in the public aspects of our cities, in the location and 
arrangement of our parks and gardens, in the adornment of our streets and 
squares, And still others are interested in that most important of municipal 
problems, better houses for the people, a problem everyone feels and for which 
so few can doanything. All these are general topics in architecture, and all 
have a bearing that this department in this great educational institution can- 
not afford to ignore. 

It was proposed, therefore, while not neglecting the professional side of 
architecture, nor ignoring such professional problems as might come before 
it, that the department should at once organize committees in these general 
subjects, with the thought of interesting a large number of people in the work 
of the department. It was further considered advisable to enlist the women 
members of the Institute in this new work. It was voted, thereupon, to estab- 
lish committees on the following subjects : Committee on church architecture; 
committee on better homes (domestic architecture) ; committee on commer- 
cial architecture (shops, stores, etc.) ; committee on 7 decoratjpn ; com- 
mittee on parksand gardens ; committee on household decoration ; %mmittee 
on sanitation. These committees are, in each case, to be composed of men 
and women directly interested in these special topics, and who recognize the 
value of diffusing correct ideas and information concerning them throughout 
the community. The first work of such committees would be to bring together 
such members of the Institute and those outside it who are interested in these 
subjects. The general plan of work of the Institute for the current year 
being now well under way, it could not be possible, perhaps, to attempt, this 
year, anythingin the nature of public meetings or other exercises involving 
the department or the Institute in expense ; but it was proposed to hold meet- 
ings of these committees to which others might be invited, and it was pre- 
sumed that the Institute would, if requested to do so, provide places for such 
meetings. It was hoped that by organizing this new work this year it would 
be possible to organize the more general work of the department next year 
with a programme commensurate with the importance of this new undertak- 
ing. 

At the meeting at which these matters were considered this general scheme 
was adopted, and the president was authorized to report it to the council, in 
order to have the sanction and coéperation of that body in this new under- 
taking. This report is, therefore, submitted in compliance with the direction 
of the executive committee. Respectfully, BARR FERREE, President. 


The significance of the movement outlined in this report can 
hardly be overestimated. Not only does it mean the great develop- 
ment of the department of architecture on the broad lines on which 
the Institute itself has been founded, but it also means the speedy 
creation of a general society of friends of architecture which will 
be unique among the art organizations of the country, most of the 
architectural societies in America being either limited to archi- 
tects or to artists in conjunction with architects. The new work of 
the Department of Architecture promises most important results, 
and the personal interest of every member of the department and 
of the Institute is bespoken of this enterprise. Active steps are 
now being taken to develop the ideas embodied in the president’s 
report. 

The executive committee of the department consists of Barr 
Ferree, president ; Henry M. Congden, vice-president ; Woodruff 
Leeming, secretary; Albert A. Hopkins, Richard M. Upjohn, 
Stephen W. Dodge, Charles M. Shean, Charles M. Skinner, 
Gustave A. Skrzyneki. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A GRADUATES’ magazine — The Technology Review — has just 
been issued by the recently organized Association of Class Secre- 
taries. It is an octavo volume of 140 pages, attractive in appear- 
ance and of the best workmanship. The cover, designed by 
Hapgood and printed on army brown paper, is very handsome. 
The first number contains the Announcement ; a photograph, with 
biographical sketch, of President Crafts; articles on ‘‘The Func- 
tion of the Laboratory,’’ by Prof. Silas W. Holman, and on the 
‘Pierce Building,” by Prof. Eleazer B. Homer, the architect; 
reprints in facsimile of early institute documents and letters — all 
in the first and more general half. The latter half, seventy pages, 
is given to news of the institute, of the undergraduate and grad- 
uate classes. Plans are shown of the several floors of the new 
Pierce building, of the first floor of the Rogers building as now 
altered, and of the Dynamo House. There are two half-tone 
inserts and two line-drawings, one by Gelett Burgess. An excel- 
lent review of Professor Holman’s recent book on ‘‘ Matter, 
Energy, Force and Work”’ is given by Dr. Goodwin. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Residence, Southern California. 

Design for Mantel. Ernest Kaufmann, Chicago. 

Photogravure Plate: Residence, New York City. 

An Old English House from an Early Sketch, by E. Eldon 
Deane. 

Bar Association Building, New York. Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, 
architect. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Portland, Maine. 
son, architect. 

Lower Stories, Fahy’s Building, New York. Clinton & Rus- 
sell, architects. 

Manoir at Port en Bessin, France. Rendered from photograph 
by D. A. Gregg. 

Biological Building, Ohio State University. 
architects, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stairway, Grand Opera House, Paris. 
tect. Three views are shown. 

View in Hall, Residence of Mrs. J. Milbank, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. Lamb & Rich, architects, New York. 

The Assumption School for Italians, situated on Erie street, 
between Franklin and Market streets, Chicago, Fritz Foltz, archi- 
tect, is to be used as a parochial school in connection with the 
Church of the Assumption, Rev. Father Thomas Moreschini, rec- 
tor. This building contains twelve schoolrooms, accommodating 
six hundred pupils, and has an entertainment hall containing 
about seven hundred seats, and a small theatrical stage, with a 
gallery, on the top floor. The building is to be finished entirely 
in oak, and is to be supplied with modern plumbing, steam heat, 
ventilating apparatus and school seatings. The price of the 
whole building is about $27,000, complete. 


Frederick A. Thomp- 


Yost & Packard, 


Charles Garnier, archi- 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 

Quadrangle Club, Chicago. Rebuilt by Howard Shaw, archi- 
tect. 

The Frances E. Willard School, Chicago. 
ton, architect. 

Residence of Mr. Furbeck, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Wright, architect. 

St. Paul’s German Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
Illinois. Hill & Woltersdorf, architects. In a Protestant evan- 
gelical church, the main feature of the service is the sermon, and 
it is therefore essentially necessary to concentrate the worshipers 
around altar and pulpit, to not disturb the clear vision to altar 
and pulpit by isolated columns or otherwise, and to assure good 
acoustics throughout the auditorium. To accomplish this, and 
considering the shape of the lot, which is nearly square, the 
architects decided to make the center predominating in the 
ground plan by a large octagon, which is crowned by a gracefully 
groined dome 62 feet high. The octagon has short diagonal solid 
sides, while to the open main sides are attached the nave and 
transepts, vaulted over with cross-groined ceiling springing from 
the main semi-circular arches. The tall octagonal spire, in the 
character of a fléche, projects directly over the center of the 
octagon, thus designating on the exterior the center of the audi- 
torium within. The walls of the auxiliary stairways, which on 
the outside terminate in octagonal pinnacles, give strength to 
the main corners for the safe support of the steel dome to which 
the central spire is attached. The arrangement of the different 
entrances and stairways secures the easy and noiseless assembling 
of the worshipers. The following full page views are shown: 
Exterior, View of Auditorium, View in Vestibule, Detail, of 
Entrance. 


Normand S. Pat- 


Frank L,. 





MOSAICS. 


THE large amount of engineering work which has been placed 
in the hands of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. during the past 
two or three years has led to a large increase in their force of 
engineers and other assistants, and involved changes in the posi- 
tion of those who have been long with this concern ; chief among 
these is the appointment of W. W. Churchill to the position 
of mechanical engineer. Mr. Churchill has been closely associ- 
ated with all of the largest engineering work of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., including the Boston Terminal and the 
Third Avenue Railway power plants, and well deserved the place 
and title which has been given him. He isa graduate of Cornell 
University of the class of ’89, and has been with Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co. some nine years, he having remained at 
Cornell one year as Sibley Fellow in Mechanical Engineering. 


THE growth of the business of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Co., engineers, reaching as it does into many departments and 
large transactions, has necessitated the providing of additional 
assistance in the handling of the general affairs as distinct from 
the daily management of the business of the respective offices. It 
is the custom of this concern, as far as possible, to advance men 
from their own ranks, and recently the scope of the duties of 
Mr. Henry J. Conant, manager of the Boston office, has been 
increased, and while he will continue to reside in Boston, his 
work will be of a broader nature and be connected with the gen- 
eral affairs of the concern. Mr. Conant has of late been particu- 
larly well known in connection with the execution of the large 
general engineering contract at the new Boston Terminal, of 
which he had complete charge in both management and engineer- 
ing. He is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, of the class of ’87, and .by his many years of work with 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. is peculiarly well fitted for 
the larger duties now intrusted to him. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


NEW JERSEY SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The New Jersey Society of Architects held its annual meeting 
Friday, January 6, 1899, at 842-844 Broad street, Newark, New 
Jersey, and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Paul G. Botticher, Newark, N. J.; first vice-president, 
James H. Lindsley, Newark, N. J.; second vice-president, Robert 
C. Dixon, Jr., Township of Union, N. J.; secretary and treasurer, 
George W. Von Arx, Jersey City, N. J. (reélected). Trustees for 
three years — Albert Beyer, Hoboken, N. J., and Henry C. Klemm, 
Newark, N. J. 

BALTIMORE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB EXHIBITION. 

A notable exhibition of architectural drawings, exhibited by 
the Baltimore Architectural Club, has just closed in Baltimore in a 
small but interesting collection of the drawings of David Gregg, 
of Boston. Though Gregg’s work is too well known to require 
extended description, it is pleasant to note the work of this artist, 
as it shows the highest type of the art of architectural illustration. 
The exhibits included sketches in black-and-white, and in wash 
and color, and were as delightful to the lay visitor because of their 
artistic composition and backgrounds as to the architect for their 
fine portrayal of architectural lines. 

WASHINGTON CHAPTER A. I. A. 

The Washington Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects met recently in the Octagon building. Senator McMillan’s 
bill providing for a site and for the construction of the public 
library which Mr. Carnegie has offered the city was discussed. 
The objectionable features, from the architects’ point of view, - 
were considered. An amendment was adopted, and this will be 
sent the senator with the request that it be embodied in the bill. 
The amendment provides that all of the proposed ten competing 
architects who will submit designs shall be adequately compen- 
sated for their services, and that the successful one shall have 
entire control of the building; shall be paid according to the 
schedule adopted by the American Institute, and that there shall 
also be a clerk of the works, whose compensation shall come out 
of the money available for the erection of the building. 

THE T-SQUARE CLUB EXHIBITION. 

The 360 drawings comprising the T-Square Club Exhibition of 
1899, made in connection with the Academy of Fine Arts, show an 
improvement in selection and an increased variety of subjects. 
The catalogue shows this and is of itself an advance upon all pre- 
vious issues by the club, and contains some especially unique fea- 
tures. It has been compiled by the secretary of the club, Mr. 
Albert Kelsey, and takes the form of a work of reference or an 
architects’ year book. Besides the usual list of contributors and 
selected illustrations, it includes a review of events of importance 
to the members of the club, summarizes the work of the art sec- 
tion of the Civic Club, the Fairmount Park Association, the State 
Capitol Commission, the Peace Jubilee Committee and the Con- 
temporary Club. A valuable feature, and certainly unique in cat- 
logue compilation, is a ‘‘symposium ’’ upon ‘‘ Modern Architecture 
in America,’’ contributed to by a number of the leaders in thought 
and practice in the profession in the United States. 





OBITUARY. 
GEORGE INGRAM BARNETT. 
George Ingram Barnett, architect, died at St. Louis, December 
29, in his eighty-fourth year. Mr. Barnett was born at Notting- 
ham, England, March 20, 1815. His father was a Baptist minister 
and a writer upon political economy. Mr. Barnett was educated in 
the office of Thomas Hine, an architect of note; and coming to 
this country in 1839 settled in St. Louis, where he has since prac- 
ticed his profession and has always ranked among the first of the 
practitioners in his city and State. To enumerate the buildings 
which he designed would be to record the best of the well-known 
structures erected during the period of his active practice, such 
as the Lindell Hotel, Equitable building, the old Merchants 
Exchange, besides many of the old and noted residences, and his 
work always bore the stamp of thorough knowledge and careful 
adherence to the best tenets of the school of design in which he 
was educated. Always of a warm, generous and social nature, 
Mr. Barnett was closely identified with all public movements and 
took a deep interest in the welfare of the city of St. Louis. He 
was one of the seventeen charter members of the old Missouri 
Club and a member of the Merchants Club, etc.; and when the 
architectural movement took the form of organized association 
fifteen years ago he lent it his hearty support, and in this as in all 
other things his fellow-architects looked with respect upon his 
advice and prized his counsel. Thus his long life, and upright, 
honest and straightforward dealings, together with his knowledge 
of his profession, endeared him to all those whose privilege it was 
to know him, and his example lives with those who now mourn 
his loss. St. Louis as a city has seldom been called upon to regret 
so valuable a citizen and the profession one so thoroughly a credit 
and a help in the maintenarice of an art standard and a legiti- 
mate architectural practice. 
_ Mr. Barnett leaves three sons who follow their father's profes- 
sion. 
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QuaALirty BEST PRICE RIGHT DELIVERY PROMPT 


WADSWORTH-HOWLAND COMPANY 


PAINT AND COLOR 
GRINDERS 


127-129-131 WEST HARRISON STREET...CHICAGO 


























ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF 


Hydraulic Press Brick Go, ....2:%.0%... 


1. The Technical College and Engineering School 


sT. LOUIS, MO. of high grade, having thorough courses in 
TOTAL CHICAGO HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO.,_ - alee - Chicago, III. | Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
CLEVELAND HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - - Cleveland, Ohio. Architecture and Mathematics and Physics. 
ANNUAL | EASTERN HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - - - Philadelphia, Pa. The Courses are cach four years ta length. There is 
FINDLAY HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO.,  - Findlay and Toledo, Ohio. also a two years’ Course in Architecture. 
CAPACITY ILLINOIS HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO.,_ - - - St. Louis, Mo.}| 2. x he Scientific Academy, a thorou hgoing pre- 
r ’ a) aa ba 4 Stw aratory scnoo!], whic its its students for admission 
KANSAS CITY HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO, f - Kansas City, Mo. fo the engineering and other courses of the Technical 
300 000 000 MENOMONIE HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - Minneapolis, Minn. a - the leading Colleges and Universities- 
| 7 ¥ : SS ast or West. 
NEW YORK HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., 3 - Rochester, N. Y. 3. The Associated Departments, including the De- 
BRICKS OMAHA HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - - - Omaha, Neb. | partment of Domestic Arts, Normal Cooking aud 
WASHINGTON HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - Washington, D.C. | Department’ the Department of Music, ana. the 


Department of Shorthand and Typewriting. 





Address general correspondence to 


F. W. GUNSAULUS, President. 


Ow Od ar - BK ae Be rt oA Ot aT ae Address inquiries about courses of instruction to 


THOS. C. RONEY, 


Butfalo Fan System sau. xraun assess." ~—~ 


Richards & Kelly Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIDEWALK 
LIGHTS, 


FLOOR AND 
SKY LIGHTS, 

389- 391 Twenty-third Street, 
Send for Catalogue. CHICACO, ILL. 














hoto-Engraving, 

Apparatus arranged for a Double Duct System. 

Electric Light Engines, Forges, ‘Bullalo. E OF (6 60. hotogravure , 
Blowers, Exhausters. gy ey egg Reproductions. 


TR> TRy TR» Ry Ry iy > > Ry RR Ry INLAND PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 
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PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 


<a = STEEL SHUTTERS Burglar — 
Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (iimirep), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


We claim (he following merits for JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 

2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 
3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil, and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 
5 
6 








. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS. New York, Philadeiphia, Chicago, Boston. 


AVOID EXTREMES 


Of heat and cold, by using 
THE POWERS SYSTEM 


Temperature Regulation. 


Applicable to all kinds of heating apparatus 
in Schools, Churches, Residences, Office Build- 
ings, etc. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


The Powers Regulator Co., 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


224 Franklin Street, Boston. 


DUKABILITY 


is the essential point 
in Sash Chain. 


“GIANT” Metal Sash Chain 


is being constantly 
imitated in appearance, 
but no one has succeeded 
in equaling its 


WEARING QUALITIES. 


The Bronze costs 40 per cent more than any 
other Sash Chain metal. 


54 John Street, New York. 
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demonstrated that..... 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


m THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Sash and Cable Chains, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Powers Regulator Company has the 
contract for heat regulation in the Woman’s 
Athletic Club building, Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, and for Madison Avenue School, 
Chicago. 


THE Westinghouse Machine Company 
and the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company held a reception Saturday 
afiernoon, July 30, at their works, East 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, for the inspection 
of new and interesting engines and elec- 
trical machines built for immediate ship- 
ment to foreign markets. 


THE Plankinton House, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has recently been remodeled and is 
now second to none in the matter of interior 
appointments. The interior decorations 
were done by John L. Nelson & Bro. Com- 
pany, of Chicago. This firm has recently 
moved into new and more commodious 
quarters, and thus is better situated to meet 
the requirements of a large and rapidly 
increasing business. The firm will give 
careful and accurate estimates for interior 
decorating or painting of high-grade build- 
ings in any part of the United States, and 
have attained a prominence in their line 
which in itself is a recommendation of the 
fine character of their work. Their new 
store, 47 Jackson boulevard, is an object 
lesson in decorative taste, and their many 


ment that customers may rely implicitly on 
their judgment and feel assured of satisfac- 
tory results. They carry a complete line of 
foreign and domestic roll paper and fabrics, 
and invite correspondence. 





Copper Weather Vanes. 


GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 


Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Ete. 


Vanes made from any drawing 
or design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to CHAS. W. BRIGGS, 
ne “ Vv. W. BALDWIN. 


18 Fletcher St., 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogue of over 
250 designs, mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, half the postage. 
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A Small Steel Device 


that sets into the plaster of projecting corners 
and prevents them chipping is the Woods’ 
Steel Corner (Galvanized). For wood or fire- 
proof construction, It displaces the old wooden 
bead and adds strength and attractiveness to 
a corner. It produces a neat miter at wain- 
scoting and can readily be papered over. It 
guides the trowel and renders corner-making 
easy and rapid. 









Corner 
{ For Plaster Walls 


{ saves for everybody that 
j uses it, and makes a bet- 
] terjob. Itis the cheap- 

est and most satisfactory 
metal corner in the mar- 
ket. Write for printed 
Sep, matter, prices, etc., to 


AGARA, McGINLEY & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 








High-grade Sash Pulleys and Fixtures. 
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INTERIOR VIEW, ST. PAUL’S GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
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Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


FREDERICK A. TOMPSON, 
Architect. 








The floors of this building 


are deadened with 


Cabot’s 
Insulating and 
Deafening 
“Quilt” 
The only deafener that absorbs and dissipates the sound waves. A soft, resilient cushion of 


dead-air spaces, soundproof, heatproof and mothproof. 
Asbestos Quilt is fireproof. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
70 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 215 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 















































PLANKINTON HOUSE, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
The above Hotel has recently been remodeled at a great expense. The INTERIOR DECORATIONS were done by 


JOHN L. NELSON & Bro. Co. 


NTERIOR DECORATORS ALERS IN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
AND PAINTERS. WALL PAPERS AND FABRICS. 


Work done in all parts of the United States. 47 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO. sin ‘bideiade: “Skins: Moiaten’s axid. 


Estimates and sketches furnished. 
(Between State and Wabash.) 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Westinghouse 


Direct and Alternating Steam and Gas Engines 
Mechanical Draft, Mechanical 


Stokers, Refrigerating and 
Ice Machinery 


Westinghouse Machine Co., 
MANUFACTURERS 


Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 


Current Generators and 
Motors, Switchboards 
and Apparatus 


Westinghouse Electric 


& Mig. Co. 
g ’ PITTSBURG, PA. ENGINEERS 

And all Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. New York Pittsburg Philadelphia 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Ltd., Boston Detroit Chicago 


32 Victoria Street, London, S. W., England. And all Foreign Countries 





The name WESTINGHOUSE is a guarantee 


f1-B 











ARCHITECTS, E. ELDON DEANE, 
BUILDERS ARCHITECTURAL COLORIST, 
AND THE PUBLIC AND ILLUSTRATOR, 


63 SEYMOUR BUILDING, 
APPRECIATE THE 
Fifth Ave., corner 42d Street, 


Fast Train Service NEW YORK. 


WISCONSIN GENTRAL LINES ILLINOIS <a 


Runs Two Solid ~ Trains Daily 


CHICAGO and MILWAUKEE f} IAMOND Nes 











wre NIGHT TRAIN 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, AYLIGHT PEC| AL 
between Chicago and St. Louis. Ne . 
H. F. WHITCOMB JAS. C. POND mit -y A ‘and. Compartment Sleepiag Full | Copyright, 1897, by James Chariton. 
: » ° See that your Micket between Chic: St. Louis P 
General Manager, Gen. Pass. Agent, Reads vi via illinois Central Rail road. | GOO D MOR N | N G ! 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. a H HANSON, GP. Avil, Gent. Re Chicago, TIL Giessen a a a 








ia at hi &. Ait -R. 
“rave |_TNE HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY Gicage Sfllten RI 


“WHATEVER 
5 Louis, Chicazo and Peoria, and St. Louis and Kansas 





IS WORTH 

DOING AT ALL 212 914 We do paca ep mens aypin sowsceraishcsnie Recast 
. IS WORTH ai ® : perfect passenger service betwe hicago anc 
| DOING WELL” Printers, Embossers all kinds of Denver, Colorado, Chicago and Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
cus ahieeinaiiiiieiaisianas | Monroe St. Printing and and Chicago and California. 

CMGI AGS Blank Book Makers Bindin James Charlton, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 

GHIGAGO > sania — R h w A Chicago , linois 
us orK a 








Telephone 555 


Specialty 





+ « Observe Typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of our grade of work 
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= Kenney Flushometer 


AN INGENIOUS DEVICE FOR FLUSHI 
TANK SERVICE 


«x Takes the place of noisy and 


troublesome chain, ball-cock, etc. 


NG WATER CLOSETS, EITHER FROM 
OR STREET PRESSURE. 


dirty overhead flush tank, with 





SIAKPLE 





‘SURE 


Endorsed and specified by prominent ‘Architects and Engineers. 
THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER is patented and manufactured only by The Kenney 


SANITARY ye 


SECTIONAG Company, who guarantee | the successful operation of the system. 


THE KENNEY COMPANY, 


Catalogue ? 72 


-74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 





=) SEALS WITH OR CUDELL 
WITHOUT WATER ANTI-SYPHON 





F. E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 


For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





dus. 
DESIGNIN G—— 
C. H. B. SCHAFER, 574 FLOURNOY STREET, CHICAGO 


Your Best Buildings 


Reproduced exactly from Photographs by our 


HALF-TONE PROCESS 


and issued in book or pamphlet form would 
constitute an attractive Souvenir, and a pleas- 
ant introduction to Prospective Clients... . 


We will make half-tone plates (our best work) at LOWER 
PRICES than you can get elsewhere — probably 
to 40 per cent less. 


Send for prices, stating sizes and 
number of plates wanted. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
610 Manhattan Building, = - = = = CHICAGO. 








THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


83 to o1 Illinois Street, 31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in office buildings and hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER M’F’G CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED, 





Do You Know 


Why some white paint darkens 
and chalks off? 
Why some tinted paints fade or 


Pigment... 


Pure white lead paints have 
these defects. The remedy is 
Zinc White. Combination 
paints based on Zinc White 
are permanent in color and 
durable in material. 


52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


: It is the Fault of the 


FREE... 


YY. WY. ABBOTT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PICTURE FRAMES 


MATS ano PASSEPARTOUTS. 


FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. ee DRAW- 
INGS REMOUNTED 


Telephone, Main 4395. 182 Wabash iia CHICAGO. 








127 Fulton Street. 





Branches : 
tit Madison St., Chicago. 
708 Locust St., St. Louis 


~ Drawing 
Materials and 
Surveying 
Instruments. 


E make and carry the most complete 
and best assorted stock in America. 






Our goods are recognized as the standard of 
quality. They all bear our trade-mark and 
are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our lavishly illustrated catalogue 
minutely and correctly describes our goods. 
It contains much valuable information, and 





2 
The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
! 






Architecturo! Wood Finish 
==3 Ne. 1. 


& TRANSPARENT COAT FOR FINISHING AND 
PRESERVING HARD WQO0S IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, STEAMSHIPS, 
YATCHTS, PRIVATE OWELLINGS, FLOORS, ETC. 


ep Idan yp Lge? Usa aon = “ 
»ply a guod « well bru 
tive g-? on the 
curled hair or material < 
or 


rained or hard 
m wel and apply s rush coat one 
espectfully y 








The Best Material in the Market 


For Floors of Asylums, Hospitals, 
Hotels, Dining and Bath 
Rooms and all In- 
side Work. 


Aquila Rich Paint and Color Co. 


SOLE WESTERN AGENTS, 


257 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Sidewalk 
Lights 








CONCRETE REFRACTING LENS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Brown Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Established in 1860 
N. W. Corner Jackson Boul. and Clinton St. 


Chicago 





000000000000000000000000006 ' is sent gratis on application. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, President. CHAS. F. EIKER, Treas. and Gen. Manager. WM. A. MOULTON, Secretary. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and 


HOLLOW 

. Dealers in 
BUILDING Every Description of 
TILE, 


| FIREPROOF 
TILE 
FOR 

BUILDING 


SOLID AND 

POROUS TILE, 
for Fireproof Floors, Walls, 

Partitions, 

Roofs, Columns, 

Ventilating Shafts, 








ai PURPOSES 
Contracts taken for the aii 
complete fireproofing of 1515 Marquette Building. 
buildings. 
YARD: 
Special designs made on i hill ania ie 
application. . poole on ”’ 


Building Tile delivered and 
Telephone, No. 4656 Main. 
Builders’ Exchange Box 405. 


Factory on Hydraulic Basin, 
© SSAA Aaa Ale Aes 1 Ottawa, Ill. 
View of Exhibit at World’s Fair. Medal and Sisteme hwantet. 


built in place in all parts 
of the United States. 











THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural OUR TRADE-MARK 


is stamped on only one grade of roofing 


erra Cotta tin and that grade is the best. Every 
sheet of ‘‘ TAYLOR OLD STYLE ”’ tin 
is stamped with our trade mark to protect 
IN ALL COLORS. the architect and roofer. Every sheet so 
, stamped has been dipped entirely by hand 
in the same way that it was made 68 years 
ago by us. Roofs of this tin have worn 
OFFICE: for thirty years without painting. We 
have sample of this thirty year old tin in 
Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, ~onliee scent tht alain 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Works: CHELTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 
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The Illinois Terra-Cotta Lumber Co. 


fg fnainto Fioon 
a LLL LN WEE A NS NS OAL) 


259% Bereco rioon srmPs 16 CENTERS de ireee Coarse AY } 
nal 














C. W. BREGA, President. 
A. W. BEIDLER, Vice-President. 
E. A. HOEPPNER, Secretary. 
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nc ETDS Ps 7 
------ Le 
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Sree. Crear 
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D.C, RII DIT 
4" CENTERS ‘ 


Comcnere Fixes 
WP ete Oe hy 





ETERS 


“x 





CE Pap a 









Ox Incn Seoment Arcn 25 18s PLr Sq fT 
For Wartnouset Construction Mauaua SPAN 13~0° 






Porous Terra-Cotta Fireproofing. 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 































“ ¥ a N 
7 LLL, 4 ry ” ° N N 
Hy y A FTollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Construction. Ceiling Tile. NN NN 
Y Y ie wee s 2 SSy Ny 
(— WY Partition Tile. Wall Furring. Column, Girder SN NN 
GO eos w = a, g AG: poe and Beam Coverings, Etc. N NA 
YZ AY j S 
(LZ N 
Yj WA OFFICE, NN 
tere WORKS AT 461 ‘*The Rookery”’ Building, $) 
NII AA AAA 
PULLMAN, ILL. CHICAGO. ISS 





Richards & Kelly Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIDEWALK 
LIGHTS, 


20007 FLOOR AND 
Lies SKY LIGHTS, 
389-39! Twenty-third Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO.,_ - - - ~ Chicago, II. 
CLEVELAND HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - - Cleveland, Ohio. 
EASTERN HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
FINDLAY HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., Findlay and Toledo, Ohio. 
ILLINOIS HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO.,  - - - St. Louis, Mo. 


TOTAL 
ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, © 


Send for Catalogue. 





KANSAS CITY HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO, - Kansas City, Mo. EOE . 
8110.000,000  MENOMONtE HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK Co., Minneapolis, Minn. OtO-LNgTaving, 
VU, NEW YORK HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - ~—-_- Rochester, N. Y. 
BRICKS OMAHA HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO, -— - Omaha, Neb. hotogravure 
WASHINGTON HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO., - Washington, D. ¢. Reproductions. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 








= SUPERIOR = . 


Copper Weather Vanes. 


GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 


Twwwwwvwwwewewwweweweweweeeeweweweeweewe™ 


A Small Steel Device 


that sets into the plaster of projecting corners 
and prevents them chipping is the Woods’ 
Steel Corner (Galvanized). For wood or fire- 











proof construction. It displaces the old wooden 
bead and adds strength and attractiveness to 
a corner. It produces a neat miter at wain- 
scoting and can readily be papered over. It 
guides the trowel and renders corner-making 
easy and rapid. 





Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 


Vanes made from any drawing 
or design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 











WoOoDsS' 
STEEL 
Corner 


For Plaster Walls 
saves for everybody that 


























uses it, and makes a bet- 
terjob. Itis the cheap- 
est and most satisfactory 
metal corner in the mar- 
ket. Write for, printed 
» matter, prices, etc., to 





USys 23 S. 17th St., Philadelphia. 
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Please mention THE 








| ‘ 
Sliding Blinds 
You can get the finest and most im- 
proved WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS, 
elegantly finished, complete with all 
attachments, at very reasonable prices by writing to 

GEORGE POPPERT MFG. CO. 
417-429 Poplar St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
You will be delighted with them. 





Successor tec CHAS. W. BRIGGS, 
> “ Vv. W. BALDWIN. 


18 Fletcher St., 
NEW YORK. 





Illustrated Catalogue of over 
250 designs, mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, half the postage. 





INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE “STAR” VENTILATOR 


GALVANIZED IRON. = COPPER. BRASS 
THE COMBINATION SKYLIGHT 
“STAR”? VENTILATOR 
GIVES LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 


Vill 











For ventilating 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLHOUSES, 
THEATERS AND PUBLIC HALLS. 
Also POWER-HOUSES, 


BREWERIES, COTTON AND It is absolutely storm-proof. 


WOOLEN MILLS, FOUNDRIES, Etc. 
This Ventilator is indorsed by leading Architects 
and Engineers, and is pronounced by 
pr mineut authorities a valuable improvement 


Down draughts prevented. 


PRACTICAL REASONS 


HYGIENIC REASONS 
DEMAND ITS USE...... 


COMPEL ITS USE..... 














CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


PHILADELPHIA. MANUFACTURERS 
sane ro M E RC H A N T & CO. ’ HIGH-GRADE ROOFING TIN, 
+ seiaaeieiilii: METAL TILES AND SHINGLES. 











DYCKERHOE F __ tncimtswncit, 2 rsssrz. 


Re! Ree 


Portiand Cement ccc sccors 
































o0na0 @]@ 8 @ Pe O28 O88 28H8BGBO8 BSB BSBSBWSBWSOBSBS 
t any room, ia any way, at any time, and light it economically, efiectively and 


To ligh 
r) pleasaatiy, has been my work for forty years. I. P. FRINK, New York City. 
é ; Or any audience room effectively, plea : AEE 28 § 
4 ’ S= Rew Lick “ 
To Ls BY hh t ently and economically is py Sooke é —S < fate oa 

é matter. Mistakes occur where Ieast J, P. FRI NK é - % 

Cc h h expected. I have made such lighting ’ * sup 
é a urc a specialty for forty years. NEW YORK. é : ' PeLOUISVILLE! 


O@GVB VWVSEBWSwE SVBWESWSEVWSEVISBVSWSWESSEVWESSsSowesows 


(GQ ONCRETE 
_ CONSTRUCTION. 


Rock Asphalt Floors 
and Pavements. HEALY & MILLET, 


Concrete Corb and Gutter. Stained Glass: Frescoing, 


225 WaBASH Avg., CHICAGO. 


Walks, Driveways and Floors. wexteeey 
MEDAL AT UNIVERSAL Exposition, Paris, 188g. 





SOLE AIP i Zt slOE 


urce i at 
7 : 





FRANK J. REED, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, W. H. McDOEL, 
Traffic Manager. V. P. and Gen. Manager. 
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TIFFANY BNAMELED BRIGK GOMPANY 


ALL COLORS-ENAMELED BRICK AND TILE-BRIGHT AND DULL FINISH. 
sate neamanee Vesnennde. 204 Dearborn St., Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO. 


EXPRESS 579. 
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THE CHEAPEST GOODS Mstnaetohed See. 


TIME BERGERS Do not always cost the least. 
HASNO TERRORS > M ETAL Deerless 


pees) Mortar Golors 


Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable. 
THEIR ULTIMATE COST IS THEREFORE THE LOWEST. 





SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA. 


BENT GLASS 


eee “ee 
z Aces nse 
¢% gm 3 < WA WOLFARTH, OSCAR_ SPINDLER, W.T. FOSTFR. 
he * 5 Fi 
| 


ata a Gr ax OM: or 
MU Bec oxasoy s by 5, 
) oH 
SoS, etl . 


209) 219 S.CLINTON ST. CHICAGO.ILL.TEL.MAIN 2259. 





FOR MODERN 
STORE FRONTS, Etc. 
ORIEL GLASS CoO. 

St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 










EF (| (i 


a 





THEY DONT WEAR OUT. aye 


THEY STAY UP ai BR 
THEY LAST. 72 BERGER MT ed aE 





go ARTISTIC RELIEF DECORATIONS 
IN PLASTER. 
CEMENT & COMPOSITION 


sipewaLk|STAINED GLASS 


FINE Grice Worn. 
MODEUNG 6 WOUD CARVING 


Wilks’ 

















ae ron DWELLINGS ano _ Hot Water Heaters and 
pe “~ CHURCHES. Steam Grenerators. 
Sole Mamune "Tes! = The Best Work at Lowest Prices. eating and Suppiuing 


Hot Water. 
All Steel. No Coils or Flues, All Sizes. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 


51-53 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
N.S. BOUTON, Pres. 


E. H. SEDGWICK, 
Treas, and Gen. Mgr. 





FLOOR and ROOF 


LIGHTS. LUMINOUS PRISM CO. 


D ‘Tron W Successors to 
auchy {ron Works, 
soot non seve AMI |GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 


Se, Light. 27-29 SO. CLINTON STREET. 





R 











FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 
116 South St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Shulls’ Overhead Sash Pulleys. PRENTICE (0 


THE COMING WINDOW PULLEY. ROBABLY Tae LARGtsT Tie 
Geatiiiosen Great advance on Side Pulley. oF TAIS KIND IN THE WoRLD. 


ADHERING SURFACE. EXCLUS 


’ IVELY 
A Recently Patented Vitreous Yeneer aeciialiniaasicarenieiniy Sait HeaTincAr P. ARATUS ‘ 


oO Me For Old or New Roofs, Slate, Shingle or Tile, 61 EAM AND 
Hot WATER That o>: 


WALLS ano CEILINGS.| lea ae HAEATS 


ASEPTIC, SANITARY, ADAPTABLE, IN EVERY FOR sy ae 
DURABLE, DECORATIVE. : RITE ROOF. CORNER FRANALIN, CHCACO 


THE OPALITE TILE CcO., imitations that strain the slates are cheaper, so 


Westinghouse Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. may be substituted. 









Opauite Begs) 
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BUITAIO FAN SYUSDM "ovine corns 





Apparatus arranged for a Double Duct System. 
Electric Light Engines, Forges, B UNalo. [ OF06 60. 
Blowers, Exhausters. New York. Chicago. rien “ pail 


PRY A Ry Ry Ry Ay Ay yy Ay My 
[DIXON'S stuica GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
tT 18 ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION EMBRACES: 


1. The Technical College and Engineering School 
of high grade, having thorough courses in 


Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Architecture and Mathematics and Physics. 


The Courses are each four years in length. There is 
also a two years’ Course in Architecture. 


2. The Scientific Academy, a thoroughgoing pre- 
paratory schoo), which fits its students for admission 
to the engineering and other courses of the Technical 
College, or to the leading Colleges and Universities- 
East or West. 

3 The Associated Departments, including the De- 
partment of Domestic Arts, Normal Cooking and ° 
Sewing Department, the Kindergarten Normal 
Department, the Department of Music, and the 
Department of Shorthand and Typewriting. 


Address general correspondence to 


F. W. GUNSAULUS, President. 


Address inquiries about courses of instruction to 


THOS. C. RONEY, 


The Institute Year Book Dean of the Faculty 
will be sent upon Application. 








4 a] 
Chicago Floor Company 
Manufacturers, Jobbers and Layers of 
Ornamental Hardwood Floors, Parquetry, Wood Carpet, Grilles. 
132 WABASH AVENUE (near Madison St. Station), 


Telephone, Central 1043. Send for catalogue, free. 


CHICAGO. 























Hardwood 











FY NY ¢ 


STs 
= oy, 2 | { 

0? by Og & BM y 
9 mat © AWA Floors 

y Ng ; 
: VA) G | _————— Wood Carpets, Parquet 
‘ | f -&> Floors, Rug Borders. 
4 /, 
: iy 


\|  * 


— | | 


Send for book of designs. 


E. B. MOORE & CO. 


48 & 50 Randolph Street. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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== ——— pe =y - 
For Butler’s Pantry and all other Swing Doors J 
here I uminous 


THE “BARDSLEY” 


CHECKING SPRINC HINCE e 
It goes in the sill under the door and works in ris Mns— 
oil, .It closes the door gently and without noise 
and stops it at once at the center. 


THE “BARDSLEY” LIGHT DARK INTERIORS. 
WOOD DOOR KNOBS 


are undoubtedly the best. They retain their 
handsome finish, and the heads never come 


Se ane ) |LUMINOUS PRISM CO. 





past eeeeeeee a. 





ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THE 


[. PAUL 


ROAD 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


PIONEER LIMITED TRAINS 


EVERY NIGHT AT 6.30. 
OTHER TRAINS 8.30 a.m., 10.30 P.M. 
Ticket Office, 95 Adams Street. 








\ 147 to 151 Baxter St.. NEW YORK CITY. - 
= “(GS | 601-604 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 


2) 
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The cenuine ia stenciled “Apollo Vandergrift”’ 


APOLLO BEST BLOOM 
GALVANIZED IRON. 


All workers in galvanized iron 
agree that Apollo is best. 
It is cheapest too. 
Apollo Iron and Steel Company 


Vandergrift Building 
Pittsburgh 


Works: Apollo and Vandergrift, Pa. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Departments 
Engineering, Architecture, Etc. 


For Descriptive Pamphlet, apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean Cambridge, Mass. 


ARCHITECTS! 


BY 


| UXFER PRISMS 


BRING IN 
DAYLIGHT 


WITHOUT 











OFFICES. 
New York City, Mohawk Bldg., 160 Fifth Ave THE 
Boston, Equitable Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, 904 Chestnut Street. 
CLEVELAND, 126 Superior Street. USE OF 
PittssurG, 808 Tradesmen’s Building. LARGE 
St. Louis, American Central Building. 
BALTIMORE, 120 E. Baltimore Street. LIGHT 
CINCINNATI, 323 Walnut Street. 
New Orveans, Hennan Building. WELLS 


INDIANAPOLIS, 1005 Stevenson Block. 


LUXFER PRISM CO. 


General Offices 
and Factory: 


372 FULTON ST., CHICAGO. 





WHEN YOU WRITE 


BROWN BROS.’ 
SEAMLESS DRAW 


im COPER og 
BB RANGE BOILER 


AND YOU WILL GET THE BEST 
HOUSE RANGE BOILER OBTAINABLE. 





Do not add the words “or equal,” 
for they have no equal. 

There are neither rivets to loosen 
nor brazed seams; hence no leaks. 

Thoroughly tinned on inside and 
GUARANTEED to stand a working 
pressure of 150 pounds. 

Extra heavy GUARANTEED to 200 
i pounds. 
= GUARANTEED NOT TO COLLAPSE. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Box 12, WATERBURY, CONN. 











A. H. ABBOTT &CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
Instruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors, 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE PRINTS. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


& ‘ a» \ 
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THE BEST COVERING IN EXISTENCE. 


MAGNESIA 


STEAM PIPE AND BOILER 


COVERINGS 


The Creat Coal Saver. 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., 


CINCINNATI. CLEVELAND. AMBLER,PA. MINNEAPOLIS. LOUISVILLE. 
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